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THE ROCK! The Rock of Gibraltar! It is the guardian of the 
western entrance to the Mediterranean Sea. This entrance 
is the Strait of Gibraltar — “bottleneck” of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea (the “bottle’”). Photo above was taken from an 


airplane over the Strait of Gibraltar. Our artist has let- 
tered in the names. Between the Rock and Ceuta (see map 
below), the Strait is 14 miles wide. From the Rock across 
Gibraltar Bay to Algeciras the distance is 412 


miles. 


GIBRALTAR “BOTTLENECK” 


HE world’s greatest symbol of strength is the Rock of Gibraltar. 
T This limestone mountain, 1,396 feet high and 2% miles long, 
sits on a promontory*® jutting out from the Spanish mainland. 

The Rock guards the Strait of Gibraltar, western entrance to the 
Mediterranean Sea. The narrow Strait is the “bottleneck”* of the 
Mediterranean “bottle.” The nation controlling the “bottleneck” can 
say what ships shall enter the “bottle” and what ships shall not. 

In ancient times, the Roman Empire owned the Rock and 
guarded the “bottleneck.” Then the Visigoths took the Rock. In 711, 
the Moors came up from Africa to capture the Rock. They gave it 
the name of Jebel Tarig (Mountain of Tarig), in honor of their 
chieftain, Tarig 
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Junior Scholastic map by Katherine Tracy 


The name “Gibraltar” comes 
sound of this name Jebel Tarig. 
In 1462, Spain took the Rock from the 
Moors. Then, in 1704, the British took it 
from Spain. Britain has held it ever since. 

In the present war, the Rock—bristling 
with British guns—has not yet been at- 
tacked. To attack the Rock, Germany would 
need Spain’s help. The Rock is surrounded 
by Spanish territory. Spain and Germany 
have set up big guns facing the Rock. These 
guns are at Algeciras and Tarifa on the 
Spanish mainland, and Ceuta in Spanish 
Morocco. (See map at left). 

Spain, suffering from the effects of her 
civil war (1936-1939), doesn’t want more 
war now. But the big question is: If Ger- 
many says the time has come for Gibraltar 
to be attacked, would Spain help Germany 
or try to hinder her? 

During Spain's recent civil war, Germany 
helped General Franco's side win the war. 
General Franco, now dictator of Spain, has 
allowed Germany to build the gun em- 
placements facing the Rock. 

Spain is also sending Germany minerals 
—iron ore, copper, lead, zinc, manganese 
and mercury. This is sent by railroad 
through German Occupied France. 
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*See Vocabulary Drill on Page 17 
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SEA vs. AIR 


Mediterranean Battle 


For the first time in the war, Ger- 
many last week struck a blow against 
Britain in the Mediterranean Sea. 

The attack was one of air power 
vs. sea power—German bombing 
planes against British warships. 

The attack took place at the nar- 
row part of the Mediterranean Sea 
between Sicily and Tunisia, French 
colony in North Africa. Here the 
peninsula of Italy and the Italian 
island of Sicily reach out toward the 
North African shore. (See map, 
page 6.) 


Between Sicily and the nearest | 
point of North Africa, the Mediterra- | 


nean narrows down to a width of 90 
miles. 

It was in this 90-mile passage that 
the British lost a big sea-air battle to 
the Germans last week. 


BRITISH SUPPLY SHIPS 


A convoy of British supply ships | 


steamed through the Mediterranean 
toward Greece. The supplies were 
for the Greek army fighting the Ital- 
ians in Albania. 

Guarding the supply ships were 
the British aircraft carrier Illustrious, 
with 65 planes aboard; the cruiser, 
Southampton, and the destroyer, 
Gallant. 


As the convoy neared Sicily, two |} 
Italian destroyers approached. After | 
a short battle, one Italian destroyer | 


was sunk. Then the other fled. 


A little later, Italian planes ap- 


peared. British planes took off from 


the deck of the Illustrious and drove | 


them away. 


Then came more planes. This time | 
there were about 50 German planes | 


—Stuka bombers—in the attack. 

The German planes used several 
methods of attack. Some of the Ger- 
man planes dropped 1000-pound ex- 
plosives bombs from heights of 5000 
feet and more. 

Other German planes made dive- 
bombing attacks, with this strategy: 
one plane would dive down toward 
a British warship, drop a bomb at 
the ship, and level of a short dis- 


tance above the water. At the same 
time, another German plane would 
come speeding close to the water 
toward the same British ship, and 
drop a torpedo into the water. 

The British themselves used this 
same kind of double attack last 
month in sinking Italian warships in 
Taranto harbor. 

It is a hard kind of attack for war- 
ships to beat. It is especially hard in 
narrow waters, where the enem 
planes can take-off from nearby land. 

In this battle off Sicily, the British 
ships took a beating. The Southamp- 
ton was so badly damaved that she 








had to be scuttled. The Illustrious 
and Gallant reached port at Valetta, 
Malta (British island south of Sicily). 

The Illustrious and Gallant were 
badly damaged, and will be out of 
commission for several months. 

The convoy of British supply ships 
escaped ‘the battle and reached 
Greece safely. 

Does this battle prove that air 
power is stronger than sea power? 

The planes have the first advan- 
tage in narrow waters, because they 
can take the warships by surprise. 

In the wide open sea, the warships 
have time to prepare their defense. 
Warships have warning devices by 
which they can detect planes. But 
when the planes have only a short 
distance to go, they can get there 
before the warships can send up 
their own planes. It takes time for 
planes to take off, one by one, from 
the deck of an airplane carrier. 
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British Combine 


THE SOUTHAMPTON (top photo) now lies at the bottom of the Mediterranean 
Sea. She was attacked and put out of commission by German dive-bombers and 
torpedo planes. The Southampton’s crew then scuttled their wrecked ship. Bottom 
photo shows the British airplane carrier Eagle, with one of her planes in flight. The 
Eagle is one of three airplane carriers the British have in the Mediterranean. 
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Civics in the News 





CONGRESS DEBATES 
LEASE-LEND BILL 


The big debate in Congress these 
days is about H.R. 

H.R. 1776 is the 
a bill before Congress —a bill writ- 
ten under President Roosevelt's di- 
rection. 

Itisa very important bill because 
it would give the President power 
to “sell, transfer, exchange, lease, 
lend, or otherwise dispose of” any 
defense material. This includes any- 
thing from bullets to battleships. 

The bill says that the President 
could use this power only to help 
nations friendly to the U nited States. 


776. 


This means nations now fighting 
against the Germany-Italy-Japan 
Axis. 


A PATRIOTIC NUMBER! 


official name of | 


H.R. 1776 is populz rly known as | 


the Lease-Lend Bill. You can tell 
why, by re ading the words in quota- 
tion marks above. 


H.R. stands for House of Repre- | 


sentatives. 
went first, 


That is where the 
after it was written by 
President Roosevelt's advisers. 

1776 is the number of the 
given this number for a 
The figures are the 
year the Declaration of Independ- 
ence Was signed. 

H.R. 1776 is being debated ahead 
of all the other bills —1 to 1775 — 
because H.R. 1776 is so important. 
The President says Congress 
act on it now so that our 
can go full speed ahead on the de- 
fense program. 


It was 
patriotic reason. 


must 
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Bill. | 


country 


| territory. 





Harris & Ewing 


WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN, director of defense production, was asked to appear 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee. Photo above shows him (at table, left) 
in the Committee room, facing news-cameramen. The committee members are sitting 
on the dais behind the railing. Mr. Knudsen spoke in favor of the Lease-Lend Bill. 
| Before becoming director of defense production for our Government, Mr. Knudsen 
was president of General Motors Corporation. At the hearing, one of the committee 
members asked Mr. Knudsen why he gave up a $150,000-a-year job to work for 
nothing for the government. Mr. Knudsen replied: “I don’t want to sound senti- 
mental, but | had been working in this country for more than forty years. It had 
been pretty good to me. | felt that if | could do something’ for the country, | would 
like to do it. That's all.” Committee members and spectators broke into applause. 
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Last week, the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee held hearings on 
the Bill. This means that the Com- 
mittee listened to important people 
who had something to say. for or 
against the Bill. 

After the Committee has heard all 
the arguments in hearings, then the 
Bill will go before the whole House. 

Before the whole House, the Bill 
will again be debated. This time 
only members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will be allowed to 


speak. 
THEN GOES TO SENATE 


The House may change the Bill 
before voting on it. If the House 
passes (votes in favor of) the Bill, 
then the Senate gets the Bill. 


The same procedure is followed | 


there — the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee holds hearings. 
Then the Bill is put before the whole 
Senate. 
Besides giving the President 
power to use our defense materials 
for friendly nations, the 
that the President may allow a 
friendly nation to repair warships, 
planes, or other equipment in U. $ 


r 
| 








Bill says | 


| 


The Lease-Lend Bill has many 
opponents. They are both Democrats 
and Republicans. Some of them are 
not against the whole Bill. They are 
against giving the President the 
power to decide. 

They want Congress to keep this 
power for itself. 

President Roosevelt said that if 
Congress held a debate every time 
something new was to be done for 
Britain, it would slow down our aid 
to Britain. 

WILLKIE WANTS IT 

Wendell L. Willkie, Republican 
candidate for President in 1940, is 
in favor of the Bill, with one excep- 
tion. He wants a time-limit put on it. 

As the Bill stands now, the Presi- 
dent would hold the power until 
Congress took it away from him. 

Alfred M. Landon, Re publican 

candidate for President in 1936, and 
former President Hoover are against 
the Bill. ’ 

Senator Wheeler of Montana, 
Senator Johnson of California, and 
Senator Clark of Missouri are lead- 
ers of the group who say the Bill 
would draw us into the war. They 
are strongly against it. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
STARTS THIRD TERM 


For the first time in our country’s history, a 
President of the United States took the oath of 
office for the third time. 

At 11 minutes past noon, on Monday, Jan. 20, 
President Roosevelt placed his right hand on the 
Bible, turned to Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes, who administered the oath, and said: 

“I, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, do solemnly swear 
that I will faithfully execute the office of the President 
of the United States, and will, to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect and defend the Constitution of the 





CARTOON OF THE WEEK 





United States, so help me God.” 


to the United States. 


danger). 
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Then the President clasped the hand of Chief 
rep Hughes, turned to the crowd, and began 

is third inaugural address, with these words: 

“Mr. Chief Justice, my friends: 

“On each national day of inauguration since 1789, 
the people have renewed their sense of dedication 


“In Washington’s day, the task of the people was 
to create and weld together a nation. 

“In -Lincoln’s day, the task of the — was to 
preserve that nation from disruption 

“In this day, the task of the people is to save that 
nation and its institutions from without” (foreign 


























rom within. 


“, .. preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” 


Rollin Kirby in N. Y¥. Post 
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THE BUDGET, 
$17,458,528,000 


Uncle Sam’s budget, like any fam- 
ily’s budget, is a plan of expenses 
(money spent) and income (money 
taken in) for the coming year. 

When a family makes out a budget 
the expense side includes: rent, food, 
clothing, furniture, carfare or bus- 
fare, heat, light, church gifts, taxes, 
amusement and entertainment, in- 
surance, medicines and doctor’s bills, 
savings, and miscellaneous items. 

The income side includes salaries 
or wages received by members of the 
family, income on savings, and divi- 
dends on insurance, or stocks and 
bonds. Of course, many families have 
only salaries or wages as income. 


EMERGENCY EXPENSES 


A family uses its budget to keep 
from spending more money than is 
taken in. Sometimes, despite the 
budget, a family has to: borrow 
money to meet unexpected, or emer- 
gency, expenses. These might be long 
sicknesses, death, or unemployment. 
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The government, too, has to bor- 
row money to pay all its bills in 
times of emergency 

Soon after each new Congress 
opens, the President presents a 
budget to Congress. The budget is 
made up by the President’s financial 
advisers, and is approved by the 
President. 

Before any of the money can be 
spent, Congress must O.K. the 
budget. ‘If Congress doesn’t like 
some of the things listed in the Presi- 
dent’s budget, Congress has the 
power to take them out, or change 
the amount of money for them. 


FISCAL YEAR 


President Roosevelt has presented 
the budget to Congress for the new 
fiscal year. Fiscal means financial, or 
settlement of money matters. The 
government's fiscal year is from July 
1 to June 30 of the following year. 

The budget which President 
Roosevelt has given to Congress cov- 
ers moneys to be spent by the gov- 
ernment from July 1, 1941, to June 
30, 1942. 

The total sum the President has 





asked for in the budget is $17,458,- 
528,000. 

It is the third largest sum in our 
country’s history. Larger sums were 
spent during 1917-18 and 1918-19— 
war years. 


62% FOR DEFENSE 


The 1941-42 budget is so large be- 
cause of the money needed for our 
defense program. More than 10 bil- 
lion dollars, or 62% of the total, will 
be spent on building up our Army 
and Navy and on other defense work. 

The other 38% will be spent on 
public works (flood control, harbor 
construction, buildings, housing, 
etc.), expenses of running the gov- 
ernment (salaries, wages of govern- 
ment employees); aid to farmers; 
WPA, aid to youth (CCC and NYA). 

Where will the government get 
the $17,458,528,000? 

About $9,000,000,000 will be 
raised by taxes during the fiscal year. 
The remainder will be borrowed 
from banks. 

The President said that taxes will 
have to be increased each year so 


that the banks can be repaid. 
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AN UP-TO-DATE MAP TO AID YOU IN FOLLOWING WAR EVENTS. 
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White X between Sicily and Tunisia marks sea area where German planes scored a victory over British warships. (See page 3.) 


WAR REVIEW 


Libya 

The British army, with thousands 
of Australians in the ranks, is stéad- 
ily moving westward along the Lib- 
yan coast. 

After conquering Bardia (see map 
on opposite page), the British sur- 
rounded Tobruk. The Italians had 
built strong defenses at Tobruk, and 
have “dug in” for a long siege. 

The British have surrounded To- 
bruk, by land and sea. British war- 
ma block the harbor, and prevent 
Italian supply ships from coming in. 

The British say they will not 
“shoot it out” to conquer Tobruk. 
They will just keep a -tight circle 
around the city, and wait until the 
Italians give up because of lack of 
food 

In the meantime, other British 
units are on the move westward. 
They are nearing Derna, the next 
town west of Tobruk. 


Albania 


The Italian lines have stiffened in 
Albania, and the Greeks have had to 
slow down their advance. Fresh Ital- 
ian troops, aided by German planes, 
have made it harder for the Greeks 
to gain ground. 

The Greeks were cheered when 
news came of the arrival of the con- 
voy of British ships, after being at- 
tacked by German planes in the mid- 
Mediterranean. (See page 3.) 


Hitler, Mussolini Meet 


Chancellor Hitler, dictator of Ger- 
many, and Premier Mussolini, dic- 
tator of Italy, held a meeting on Jan. 
20. Their meeting place was kept a 
secret, though it was believed to be 
in Germany. 

After the meeting, a brief an- 
nouncement was made by the Ger- 
man foreign office. It merely said the 
meeting had been held, attended by 
Hitler, Mussolini, and their foreign 
ministers. 

The announcement did not say 
what the dictators talked about. But 
a guess is that they talked about (1) 
what to do to help Italy in Albania 
and Libya (2) what to do to strike 
more blows at British convoys in the 
Mediterranean; (3) when to try an 
invasion of Britain. 
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Ni EWS Test yourself! If you give the right answers, you 


will have a total score of 100. How close can you 


© Li ] y/ A come? Answers appear in the Teachers Edition. 


THE PRESIDENT 
AND CHIEF JUSTICE 


What was the occasion, on 


Jan. 20th, for this handshake 
( 
i 











hoto at right) between Pres- 
ent Roosevelt and Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes? Write your an- 
swer here 
What we did Chief Justice 


Hughes have in the ceremony? { 











Score 10 points each. Total 20. 





My score 


THE BUDGET 
2 The new budget sent to Congress by President Roosevelt 
calls for the spending of how much money? One of the fol- 
lowing figures is the right answer. Which one? 
$77,458,528,000 $17,458,528,000 $7,458,528 ,000 
$17,458,000 $7,458,000 
Sixty-two percent of the money will be spent for one of 
the following. Which one? (a) higher salaries for Congress- 
men; (b) improving rivers and forests; (c) defense program; 
(d) WPA; (e) aid to farmers. 
Score 10 points for each of above. Total 20. 
My score —— 


MID-MEDITERRANEAN 
3D How wide is the Mediterranean between Sicily and the 
nearest point on the African shore? Check one of the follow- 
ing: 9 miles, 19 miles, 90 miles, 190 miles, 990 miles. 
What British Island is just south of Sicily? 
Score 10 points each. Total 20. 
My score —— 


4 MAP STUDY OF “BOTTLENECK” 


This map represents a 
the “bottleneck” western 
entrance to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Answer the 
following questions 
each of which relates to 
numbers 1 to 8 on the 
map. Score 5 _ points 











each. Total 40. 

1. What country? —__ 

2. What ocean? —.__ 

3. What seaP —____ 6. What colony? ——_-_ 
eg. eee 7. Wat ay? anc cccnitin 
5. What strait? _____ Wet GG cee 


My score —~— My total score —~— 
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OPPER is the second most im- 

portant metal in the world. 
(Next week we're going to talk 
about the most important metal. Can 
you guess what it is?) 

Copper is one of the first metals 
man ever used. It is the first one man 
used to make his tools. 

Most metals have to be extracted 
from ore and then smelted and 
treated in other ways before things 

can be made from them. Copper is 
usually handled in this way, too. 

But sometimes, like gold and sil- 
ver, it is found in a pure state. And 
it can be hammered into shape even 
when it is cold. That is why pre- 
historic man, who didn’t know how 
to refine the other metals, made his 
tools of copper 

Copper is named after the island 
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of Cyprus, in the Mediterranean 
Sea. This is where the early Romans 
got their copper. They called it 
“cyprium.” This changed in time to 
“cuprum” and finally to “copper.” 

Copper implements have been 
found which were made by the 
Egyptians 5000 years B. C. 

The American Indians used pure 
copper to make flint tools, arrow- 
heads, fish hooks and necklaces. 

Before man learned how to make 
steel, he used copper, bronze and 
brass more than any other metals. 

One of the early periods of his- 
tory is called the Bronze Age. The 
people of those times made most of 
their weapons and implements out 
of an alloy* of copper and tin 
(which makes bronze ). 

Brass is an alloy of copper and 


*See Vocabulary Drill on Page 17 











zinc, and was used a lot by the 
early Romans. 

There are different kinds of bronze 
and brass. A little bit of other metals 
are mixed in with them. Metallur- 
gists*. do this in order to make the 
alloys do certain kinds of work in 
the best possible way. 

For, example, to make the bronze 
used for ship propellers, a little sili- 
con is mixed with the tin and copper. 
This protects the bronze against 
the corrosive* effects of salt water. 

Copper is so useful because it is 
such an obliging metal. You can do 
almost anything with it. It is soft, 
but tough, so it can be drawn out 
into wire or hammered into shape 
without breaking it. This is what 
metal workers mean when they say 


copper is “ductile*.” It has a pretty 
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PHOTO, OPPOSITE PAGE: Open-pit 
copper mine at Ruth, Nevada. The cop- 
per ore is scooped up by big diesel* 
shovels. (FSA photo by Rothstein, 1940). 


color and a beautiful shiny surface. 

Copper is one of the few metals 
that won't rust. Next to silver, cop- 
per is the best conductor* of elec- 
tricity. It’s also a good conductor of 
heat. 

Copper can be mixed easily with 
almost any other metal to form al- 
loys. 

Copper alloys are used in thou- 
sands of different things in our mod- 
ern industrial and electrical world. 
Every automobile, airplane and ship 
has hundreds of parts made of cop- 


per alloys. 

Every home and school has cop- 
per “all over the place.” The elec- 
trical wires, plumbing fixtures, fur- 
naces, meters, nuts, screws and 
bolts, water tanks, pipes, bells, 
lighting fixtures—all these contain 
copper. 

The money in your pocket has 
copper in it—even the nickels, dimes, 
quarters and half-dollars. (We hope 
you have some! ) 


These are all peacetime uses. Cop- 
per is just as valuable in war. Youll 
find it in lots of things the army and 
navy use, from the shining Lene. 
work on a battleship to the cart- 
ridges in a soldier’s gun. 


THE ELECTRICIAN’S METAL 


But most important of all, copper 
is the electrician’s metal. This is be- 
cause it’s a good conductor of elec- 
tricity. And because it can easily be 
made into wire. 

Millions and millions of miles of 
copper wire carry electricity around 
the earth and under the sea. There 
are more than 75 million miles of 
copper telephone wires in the 
United States alone. 

Copper is found all over the world. 
The Western Hemisphere has plenty 
of it. The United States leads the 
world in copper mining. 

During the war of 1914-1918, we 
seaaal nearly 2 billion pounds of 
copper in one year. Weve never 
turned out so much since then. But 
we're still the Number Qne copper 
country. 

Most of our coppe: used to come 
from the shores of Lake Superior. 
But now Arizona, Utah and Mon- 
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tana are the cen- 
ters of the industry. 
There are also 
large mines in Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, 
California, Tennessee 

and Alaska. Canada, 

too, mines a great deal 

of copper. 

Copper is also one of 
the chief resources of 
Latin America. Over a 
fifth of the world’s copper is 
supplied by our neighbors to 
the South. Bolivia, Chile, 
Cuba, Mexico and Peru are 
the five biggest Latin Ameri- 
can producers of copper. 
The Latin American copper 
industry is almost wholly 
controlled by North Ameri- 
cans. 

Chile is by far the most important 
copper country in Latin America. It 
ranks second to the United States in 
world production. 


Copper miner drilling hole for 
dynamite blast in mine 4200 


feet under Butte, Montana. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


MOUNTAINS OF COPPER 


The largest single copper deposit 
in the world is at Chuquicamata, 
Chile. At Chuquicamata the ore is 
in mountain peaks. The miners dy- 
namite the peak, piece by piece, 
and scoop up the shattered earth 
in giant steam or diesel shovels. 

As you can see, copper is an im- 
portant item in our defense program. 
We can produce all we need for 
ourselves and Britain. But our de- 
fense program is also part of a big- 
ger defense—the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

In this Western Hemisphere de- 
fense, our plan is to help our Latin 
American neighbors. Mexico, Chile, 
Cuba, and Peru can’t sell all their 
copper. The war has interfered with 
their European trade. 

So our Defense Commission, just 
recently, agreed to buy 100,000 
tons of copper from them. 

This is just another example of 
how Uncle Sam and his neighbors 
are co-operating. 





MAP AT RIGHT shows location of cop 
per mines in the Western Hemisphere. 


The metallurgists’ symbol for copper is ?. 
Map by Copper & Brass Research Assn. 


*See Vocabulary Drill on Page 17 
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DANCE, MICKEY, DANCE! 


HAMILTON JR. HIGH HOLDS ITS MID-WINTER HOP 
WITH BIB TUCKER ATTENDING — A-TREMBLINGI 


IB took one mouthful of soup, 
B then put down her spoon. 

“What’s the matter, Bib? 

Don't you like the soup? It has lima 
beans in it,” Mom Tucker said. 

“Hmmmm?” Bib looked up dream- 
ily. “Oh——er, I mean, the soup’s 
swell, Mom. I——I'm just not hungry, 
I guess.” 

Tuck helped himself to another 
handful of crackers. “Huh, youre 
scared to eat,” he teased Bib. “Scared 
you won't be able to squeeze into 
that new party dress! Why didn’t 
you get it big enough, in the first 
place?” 

“I did. It just——fits snugly around 
the waist, that’s all!” Bib glared at 
him. “F’r goodness sake, can’t a per- 
son be-——not hungry once in a 
while?” . 

“Of course,” Mom agreed, “but do 
eat something or you'll be too weak 
to dance.” 

“Boy, I'd hate to depend on 
Mickey-Mouse Atkins to catch her, 
if she fainted or something!” Tuck 
took a second helping of butter. 
“Gosh, he’s not as big as Bib——” 

“He is so!” Bib flashed back. “He’s 
almost a whole inch taller than I am. 
And his name’s Mickey—not Mouse!” 
She was so mad that she forgot about 
not being hungry and started eating 
her supper furiously. 

“I thought he was very nice when 
1 met him,” Mom remarked, trying to 
soothe the troubled waters. “And I 
don’t mind your going to the dance 
on the bus, as he suggested, but I 
think it would be nicer if you could 
go along with some of your crowd. 
Tuck, aren't any of your crowd go- 
ing?” 

“Heck, no!” Tuck said, scornfully. 
“Nobody at Jefferson goes to Hamil- 
ton dances—except Bib. And she 
won't know anybody there except 
Mickey-Mouse. Gosh, Bib, I'll bet he 
can’t dance worth a hoot!” 

“Well, I should be in good trainin 
for that, after dancing with youl 
Bib turned away from him with a 
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Illustration by Katherine Tracy 


Bib decided that this 
couldn’t go on forever 
— at least she couldn't. 


twist of her shoulders. “It’s really 
going to be a peachy dance, Mom, 
with a real orchestra and everything. 
Jimmy Frisch and his Melody Kings.” 

“Yeah, Sway an’ Swish with Jimmy 
Frisch,” Tuck chanted. “And, boy, 
are they corny!” 

Bib put down her napkin and rose 
from the table. “Excuse me, Mom. 
I——I think I'd better start dressing.” 

“Well, so long.” Tuck reached for 
the cookie Bib had left on her des- 
sert plate. “I'm going over to Bo’s, so 
I won't get to see you squeezed into 
that dress. Anyhow, hope you don’t 
get stuck all evening with Mickey.” 

“Thanks,” said Bib sarcastically, as 
she left the room. “I hope you do get 


stuck—with a pin!” 


Bi was trying to be unconcerned 
about it, but secretly she was a 
little worried about the Hamilton 
Mid-Winter Hop. She'd never been to 
any dances at Hamilton Junior High. 
In fact, she'd only known Mickey 
about two weeks, since the Hamilton 


Dramatics Club had given an ex- 
change assembly program at Jeffer- 
son. 

When Mickey had called at her 
house last Sunday afternoon and 
asked her to go to the dance, she 
had been thrilled silly. But now—she 
wasn't so sure. Suppose she did get 
stuck — all evening — with Mickey! 
Somehow, she wished Tuck was go- 
ing to be at the dance. At least, he 
would be one “break.” 

The doorbell rang just as Bib was 
coming downstairs, after getting 
dressed. She managed to greet 
Mickey with a smile, but inside she 
was as shaky as jello. Mickey himself 
didn’t seem any too well. He was 
sort of nervous and giggly, and Bib 
was glad when they told Mom and 
Pop goodnight and got out of the 
house. They rode on the bus and 
both of them were very quiet all the 
way to the dance. 

Going into the girls’ locker room at 
Hamilton didn’t help Bib’s feelings, 
either. There were about a million 
strange girls in there, all wee 
about “Tiger” and “Jodie” and “Bi 
and “Wham.” Bib wished she knew 
just one of the boys they were talk- 
ing about. But «a didn’t, so she 
powdered her nose sadly and lis- 
tened. 

She met Mickey outside the gym 
and they went in together. It was 
between dances and the orchestra 
wasn't playing. Mickey suggested 
that they go over and speak to the 
chaperones, so they did. 

Then Mickey and Bib excused 
themselves and walked around the 
dance floor. Bib looked hard but 
didn’t see a soul she knew. 

The music soon started again, but 
Mickey just kept on walking. 

“There's that makes-you-wanna- 
dance music,” Bib said, trying to be 
gay. “Yeah,” Mickey nodded gloom- 
ily. “Might as well, I guess,” he 
added, backing her out on the dance 
floor. 

The minute they started dancing, 
Bib knew why Mickey had been 
worried. He couldn’t dance — worth 
a hoot! He just stumbled along with 
a sort of off-beat shuffle. 


FOLLOW BIB AND TUCK EVERY OTHER WEEK IN JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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PAN AMERICAN CO-OPERATION 
AND DEFENSE THEME KEYNOTE 


ATIONAL defense has become the greatest concern 

of our government and people. There is hardly a 
phase of our lives today that is not in some way bound up 
with this gigantic endeavor. 

As teachers, we appreciate the importance of this na- 
tional policy; we want our children to have an understand- 
ing of the basic requirements for the success of the program. 

From a teacher's point of view, the defense program ties 
up closely with the thoughts expressed in the Theme Articles 
ft habe Scholastic — the need for Pan-American co-opera- 
tion in all aspects, cultural and economic; and the signifi- 
cance of the Good Neighbor Policy. 

Copper is a most important metal in our modern electri- 
cal world. This is the first main point to. emphasize. The 
Theme Article calls copper the “second most important 
metal in the world.” The most important — STEEL — will 
be discussed én next week’s Theme Article. 

To facilitate matters, you may want to organize your 
class in various groups — each group to make a study of 
one section of Junior Scholastic, and report its findings to 
the whole class assembled. 


GROUP I—THEME ARTICLE (COPPER)—PAGES 8, 9 


1. Why was copper metal so useful to people in ancient 
times? What did the American Indians make with it? 

2. Where did the ancient Romans get copper? What 
does this have to do with the origin of the name of the 
metal? 

3. What is an alloy? What are the two most common 
alloys of copper? Why are other metals sometimes mixed 
with these alloys? : 

4. Why is copper called “the electrician’s metal”? 

5. Of what importance is copper in our national de- 
fense program? 

6. Make a list of the world’s most important sources of 
copper today. Where does the U. S. stand? 

7. Locate on the map the states which lead in copper 
production. 

8. Make a list of our Western Hemisphere neighbors 
which produce copper. What has the U. S. Defense Com- 
mission done to help our copper-producing neighbors in 
Latin America? 


GROUP II—GIBRALTAR—PAGE 2 


1. Why is the Strait of Gibraltar called a “bottleneck”? 

2. What country owns the Rock of Gibraltar? How lon 
has this country owned the Rock? What other countries had 
owned it? 

3. Why hasn’t Spain joined the war against Britain? 

4. What countries helped General Franco of Spain win 
the Spanish civil war? 

5. What country has Spain allowed to build gun emplace- 
ments facing the Rock? 


GROUP III—MEDITERRANEAN BATTLE—PAGE 3 


1. On a map, locate the narrow part in the middle Med- 
iterranean where seapower clashed with airpower. 

2. What is meant by this phrase “seapower vs. airpower’? 

3. What is a convoy? 

4. Where were the British supply ships going? Did they 
get there? 

5. Explain why it is easier for airplanes to attack war- 


ships in narrow waters rather than in the wide open sea. 


GROUP IV—H. R. 1776—PAGE 4 


1. What does H. R. 1776 mean? Give the popular name 
of this bill. 

2. What power will this bill give the President if it be- 
comes a law? 

3. Name three leaders who are opposed to giving the 
President this power. 

4. What is the name of the House committee that is 
holding hearings on the bill? 

5. What inspirational, patriotic reply did Mr. Knudsen 
make when the chairman of the committee asked him why 


he gave up a $150,000-a-year job to work for nothing ag 
defense director? 


GROUP V—BOOK REPORT—PAGE 12 
1. What is the title of the book reported? Who is the 


author? 

2. Who is the leading character of the story? What tribe 
did he belong to? 

3. Why did his father want him to go to the government 
school? Why didn’t he want to go? 

4. What happened to make his father very proud of him? 


5. Later, what did the boy do to make his whole tribe 
proud of him? 


GROUP VI—JUNGLE BOY—PAGES 14, 15 


1. What can you find out about the author of this story? 

2. How recently did the action of the story take place? 
In what country does it occur? 

3. Where is El Salvador? Locate it on the map. Tell us 
something of the climate. Its rivers. 

4. What rumor caused the organization of an expedition 
by farmers? 

5. What happened when the farmers caught Tarzancita? 
Describe his behavior. What did he look like? What is he 
doing now? 


GROUP VII—BIB AND TUCK—PAGES 10, 11 


1. Why wasn’t Bib. interested in her supper? How did : 


she happen to eat it anyhow? 

2. What was she worried about? What was Mickey wor- 
ried about? 

3. What did Bib do to solve their “problem”? 

4. How did Tuck happen to come to the dance? 

5. Who was the boy Slewfoot and why did Tuck make 
a remark to Bib about him? Did she know all the time who 
Slewfoot was? 


GROUP VIII—CUBAN PATRIOT—PAGE 18 


1. Whose memory is Cuba honoring by issuing a new 
postage stamp? 

2. Why is he so honored? 

3. How long ago did he live? What country owned Cuba 
then? 

4. What did he want to.do for Cuba? What happened to 
him? 

5. Besides his picture, what else is shown on the stam ? 
What connection is there between an illustration on the 
stamp and one of this patriot’s poems? 





Schedule of Theme Articles for 
Coming Issues on Next Page 
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TEACHERS COMPANION TO JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Copper (pp. 8, 9). Draw an outline map of the Western 
Hemisphere on the blackboard, showing the copper-niining 
regions in brown chalk. 

Jungle Boy (p. 14). Perhaps your pupils would like to 
write a story, erg themselves in Tarzancita’s place. Have 
them express their feelings about the white men. Let them 
show their understanding of life in the jungle. 

Lease-Lend Bill (p. 4). Organize a town hall meeting of 
your own in the classroom, the subject being the Lease-Lend 
Bill. Let those who favor it prepare their arguments to- 

ether and those opposing it prepare theirs aan Set a 
ate, invite an audience of your neighbor's class to judge 


the logic of the speakers. 
COMING THIS SEMESTER 


“Resources of the Americas” was our Theme for the 16 
issues of the first semester. 

For the second semester, the line of this Theme is being 
continued, but with some deviation to admit more material 
on the defense program. We are giving the second semester 
Theme Articles this over-all title: “Uncle Sam and. His 
Neighbors Build a Stronger America.” 

As announced in our mailing piece to teachers last week, 
the first article was to be on STEEL. This has been changed 
to allow us -more time for the preparation of a big map we 
will publish in our STEEL issue. So we have placed COP- 
PER in this week’s issue, and STEEL will follow next week. 

After that, the order runs as follows: 

Feb. 10-15 ALUMINUM 
Feb. 17-22 TUNGSTEN 
Feb. 24-Mar. 1. OTHER STRATEGIC METALS 
March 3-8 COTTON IN THE AMERICAS 
March 10-15 WOOL IN THE AMERICAS 
March 17-22 SHIPS I. (Our stronger Navy) 
March 24-29 SHIPS II. (Our new merchant marine) 
Mar. 31-Apr.5 PLANES I. (Birds of war) 

Skip One Issue (Easter Holiday) 
April 14-19 PLANES II. (Airways of the Americas) 
April 21-26 RAILROADS AT WORK 

(Railroads of the Americas) 

April 28-May 3 PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 
May 5-10 ALL AMERICAN DEFENSE PLAN 
May 12-17 (To be announced later) 
May 19-24 (To be announced later) 


ENGLISH TEACHERS 


May we call your attention to the JSA (Junior Scholastic 
Achievement) Club which is open to pupils in the 6th, 7th, 
8th and 9th grades whose original writing is accepted for 
publication in Junior Scholastic. 


ANSWERS: IMPROVE YOUR READING, PAGE 17 

(1) given. (2) 6, 8, 10, 17, 18. (3) 1, 4, 8, 16, 19, 22, 26. (4) 1, 3, 8, 
9, 15, 16, 20, 21, 23. (5) 8, 24. (6) 2, 7, 8, 10, 17, 18. (7) 6, 8. (8) all others. 
(9) 4, 20. (10) 2, 8, 17, 18. (11) 8, 12. (12) 8, 11. (13) 8, 25. (14) 8. (15) 4, 8, 
23. (16) 1, 3, 4, 8, 9, 13, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25. (17) 2, 8, 10, 18. (18) 
2, 8, 10, 17. (19) 3, 8, 26. (20) 1, 4, 8, 9, 16, 21, 26. (21) 1, 4, 8, 
9, 16, 20, 26. (22) 1, 3, 4. (23) 1, 4, 8. (24) 5, 8. (25) 8, 13, 14. (26) 1, 3, 8. 

To the teacher: The following suggestions are offered as a 
guide to the extension of this exercise in the classroom. Have the 
ose discuss the basis on which they indicated related topics. 
Indicate how the related topics may be grouped, as in the exam- 
ple on alloy, above. Have pupils work out a complete index for 
the twenty-six topics. Use indexes in-class text books for com- 
parison. 


ANSWERS: NEWS QUIZ, PAGE 7 


i—Inauguration of the President. Administered the Oath. 2—$17,458,- 
520,000. (c) defense program. 3—90 miles, Malta. 4—(1) Spain. (2) Atlantic. 
(3) Mediterranean. (4) Gibraltar. (5) Gibraltar. (6) Spanish Morocco. (7) 
Ceuta. (8) Algeciras. 





IMPROVE THEIR READING 
By Saul B. Sells, Ph.D. 


Adjusting the Reading Program 
to Individual Needs: A Review 


An effective reading program in the school must be essen- 
tially an effective teaching program. A well equipped and 
competently staffed clinic must often compensate for short- 
comings in instruction. Improvement of the teaching of read- 
ing is a positive approach to the problem of dealing with 
“retarded readers.” 

The teacher must be able to observe individual differences 
and diagnose individual needs. A reading system or a set of 
basal readers is useful only to the teacher who can adapt it 
for each pupil. 

The literature is crowded with text books, research pub- 
lications, basal reading series, work books, tests, and instru- 
ments. To one who has not specialized in this field the mass 
of material must appear overwhelming and confusing. How 
can a conscientious teacher plan her own program to best 
advantage? 

An excellent guide through the maze is Donald D. 
Dunell’s recent book Improvement of Basic Reading Abili- 
ties—(World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 1940. $2.20). 

The author, who is Director of the Educational Clinic of 
Boston University, has collected frem teachers and from the 
literature, “ideas, plans, materials, methods, devices, gadgets, 
which are effective for various situations.” The result is a 
practical handbook for teachers. 

The book stresses improvement of teaching and includes 
chapters on reading difficulties for the + they cast on the 
learning process. The first four chapters discuss the discover- 
ing of individual differences, their bearing on instruction, 
and provision for them in the classroom. Examples of tests 
and teaching materials are demonstrated. References are 
classified by level, purpose, and type of material. 

Chapter 5 discusses motivation. The next four chapters 
contain a detailed treatment of oral and silent reading and 
word analysis. Chapter 10 presents valuable material on 
study skills. The last five chapters deal with spelling, major 
causes of reading disability, analysis of reading difficulties, 
remedial reading instruction and case studies in remedial 
instruction. Dunell-Sullivan’s readng vocabularies for 
Grades Four, Five, and Six, and word groupings for 
emphasis on certain sounds and phonograms. 

An interesting feature is a list of books for remedial read- 
ing. The books listed are all well printed and written in 
vocabulary two or three years below their interest level. 
These books range in interest level from grades 3 to 8 and 
in- vocabulary level from grades 1 to 5. 

While much of the instruction material provided is for 
the primary and intermediate grades, the book should be 
useful to teachers in junior high school. Much of the reading 
difficulty at the junior high level is the result of improper 
learning of basic reading skills. This book is a valuable aid 
to their understanding. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


A new Congress is in session. What could be more timely 
than to have your class make a study of Congress in action? 
Scholastic has published an excellent work-book which, in 
32 pages, contains all the necessary information. Many 
photographs and charts. Price: 25c¢ for one; 15c each for 
20 or more. Order from: Scholastic Bookshop, 430 Kinnard 
Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 
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TEACHERS COMPANION TO JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


eee _———————————— 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Copper (pp. 8, 9). Draw an outline map of the Western 
Hemisphere on the blackboard, showing the copper-niining 
regions in brown chalk. 

Jungle Boy (p. 14). Perhaps your pupils would like to 
write a story, placing themselves in Tarzancita’s place. Have 
them express their feelings about the white men. Let them 
show their understanding of life in the jungle. 

Lease-Lend Bill (p. 4). Organize a town hall meeting of 
your own in the classroom, the subject being the Lease-Lend 
Bill. Let those who favor it prepare their arguments to- 

ether and those opposing it prepare theirs —— Set a 
ite, invite an audience of your neighbor's class to judge 
the logic of the speakers. 


COMING THIS SEMESTER 


“Resources of the Americas” was our Theme for the 16 
issues of the first semester. 

For the second semester, the line of this Theme is being 
continued, but with some deviation to admit more material 
on the defense program. We are giving the second semester 
Theme Articles this over-all title: “Uncle Sam and. His 
Neighbors Build a Stronger America.” 

As announced in our mailing piece to teachers last week, 
the first article was to be on STEEL. This has been changed 
to allow us more time for the preparation of a big map we 
will publish in our STEEL issue. So we have placed COP. 


PER in this week’s issue, and STEEL will follow next week. 
After that, the order runs as follows: 
Feb. 10-15 ALUMINUM 
Feb. 17-22 TUNGSTEN 


Feb. 24-Mar. 1. OTHER STRATEGIC METALS 
March 3-8 COTTON IN THE AMERICAS 
March 10-15 WOOL IN THE AMERICAS 
March 17-22 SHIPS I. (Our stronger Navy) 
March 24-29 SHIPS II. (Our new merchant marine) 
Mar. 31-Apr.5 PLANES I. (Birds of war) 

Skip One Issue (Easter Holiday) 
April 14-19 PLANES II. (Airways of the Americas) 
April 21-26 RAILROADS AT WORK 

(Railroads of the Americas) 

April 28-May 3 PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 
May 5-10 ALL AMERICAN DEFENSE PLAN 
May 12-17 (To be announced later) 
May 19-24 (To be announced later) 


ENGLISH TEACHERS 


May we call your attention to the JSA (Junior Scholastic 
Achievement) Club which is open to pupils in the 6th, 7th, 
8th and 9th grades whose original writing is accepted for 
publication in Junior Scholastic. 


ANSWERS: IMPROVE YOUR READING, PAGE 17 


(1) given. (2) 6, 8, 10, 17, 18. (3) 1, 4, 8, 16, 19, 22, 26. (4) 1, 3, 8, 
9, 15, 16, 20, 21, 23. (5) 8, 24. (6) 2, 7, 8, 10, 17, 18. (7) 6, 8. (8) all others. 
(9) 4, 20. (10) 2, 8, 17, 18. (11) 8, 12. (12) 8, 11. (13) 8, 25. (14) 8. (15) 4, 8, 
23. (16) 1, 3, 4, 8, 9, 13, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25. (17) 2, 8, 10, 18. (18) 
2, 8, 10, 17. (19) 3, 8, 26. (20) 1, 4, 8, 9, 16, 21, 26. (21) 1, 4, 8, 
9, 16, 20, 26. (22) 1, 3, 4. (23) 1, 4, 8. (24) 5, 8. (25) 8, 13, 14. (26) 1, 3, 8. 

To the teacher: The following suggestions are offered as a 
guide to the extension of this exercise in the classroom. Have the 
— discuss the basis on which they indicated related topics. 
Indicate how the related topics may be grouped, as in the exam- 
ple on alloy, above. Have pupils work out a complete index for 
the twenty-six topics. Use indexes in-class text books for com- 
parison 


ANSWERS: NEWS QUIZ, PAGE 7 


1—Inauguration of the President. Administered the Oath. 2—$17,458,- 
520,000. (c) defense program. 3—90 miles, Malta. 4—(1) Spain. (2) Atlantic. 
(3) Mediterranean. (4) Gibraltar. (5) Gibraltar. (6) Spanish Morocco. (7) 
Ceuta. (8) Algeciras 
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Nores AND 
Assan ments 





Bib looked out the corner of her 
eye to see if anybody was watching 
them. She was sure she'd never get 
a break now. Everybody would 
think she was a terrible dancer! 

“I’m noh-bah-dees baaaa-beeee,” 
sang Verlamae Sink, the “thrush” 
with Jimmy Frisch’s “ork”. 

Finally, after what seemed to Bib 
six centuries, instead of six dances, 
she decided Something Had To Be 
Done! This couldn’t go on forever. 
At least, she couldn't. “Look, Mickey, 
why don’t I show you a — a — 
couple of steps I know?” 

“Say, would you?” Mickey looked 
relieved. “I’m as dumb as...” 

“Oh, no, you're not,” Bib insisted. 
“Anyhow, it's easy. All you do is one- 
two-three, close —— see? No, bring 
your left foot up to the right——see?” 

Mickey saw, all right, but his left 
foot didn’t, and he had a bad time 
of it. But both of them got tickled 
at Mickey's “wayward left” and 
started having fun. They completely 
forgot about being stuck. 

The next thing Bib knew, some- 
one was trying to cut in. Bib looked 
up, surprised. Oh, yes, she remem- 
bered him in the Dram. Club group. 
Spook something-or-other. 

“Hi, Mick,” Spook was saying, 
“how’s about letting me dance with 
your girl?” 

“Oh — er — sure,” Mickey said, as 
he moved away. “Thanks a lot, Bib.” 

“I enjoyed it, Mickey,” Bib smiled 
and then turned to Spook. “Hello, 
there!” 

They hadn't danced long before 
Mickey brought another boy over 
and introduced him to Bib. This 
boy’s name was Slewfoot Ellis. Bib 
thought there was something fa- 
miliar about the name but she wasn’t 
sure. 

She and Slewfoot were really go- 
ing to town when she looked up and 
there stood — Tuck! He cut-in on 
Slewfoot. 

“Well!” Bib exclaimed. “What are 
you doing here?” 

“Not much,” Tuck said, trying to 
be nonchalant. “Bo talked me into 
coming. Youre not doing so bad, 
dancing with the captain of the 
Hamilton basketball team. I didn’t 
know you knew him!” 

Bib swallowed hard. “Oh, you 
mean — Slewfoot? Oh, sure,” she 
added, just as if she'd known him all 
her life. 





— Gay HEap 
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A daily supply of Vitamin 
B, helps convert food into 
energy and stimulates the 
appetite. It is essential to 
normal growth. You get 1/3 
to nearly 1/2 the average 
daily requirement of Vitamin B, 
in a delicious one-dish breakfast of 
two National Biscuit Shredded 
Wheat and a cupful of milk. 

And with it, in this crisp, refresh- 
ing morning meal, are seven other 
vital food essentials. (See chart 
below.) In Nature’s own way, 
National Biscuit Shredded Wheat 
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brings you the clean, nut- 
like flavor and well round- 
i ed nourishment of whole 
y wheat. Grain from Amer- 
ica’s great wheat fields is 
softened in billowing 
steam, pressed into strands and 
baked crisp and tender. 

To get Vitamin B, as Nature 
provides it, it is well to ask for it 
by the full name, National Biscuit 
Shredded Wheat, in the familiar 
National Biscuit package. 

Baked by “N co 

NATIONAL BiscuIT COMPANY 
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illustration by Loren Barton from “‘A Son of The First Peopie 
The cougar crouched to spring. 


UKUT was an Indian boy of the 
S Pawi tribe. Long ago, before 

the coming of the white men, 
the Pawis had? called themselves 
“The First People,” and had roamed 
at will over the desert country of 
southern California. But the white 
men had conquered them, and now 
the Pawis, like other American In- 
dian tribes, lived on government 
reservations. 

Sukut had been born on a reser- 
vation. His father was foreman of 
sheepherders on the Enrico ranch, 
not far away. His Aunt Martina 
taught at a government school for 
Indians. Sukut lived on the reser- 
vation with his grandmother, Ka-ka. 

Ka-ka was proud of being an In- 
dian, and she did not like the white 
men or their ways. When Aunt Mar- 
tina arranged for Sukut to attend 
the government school, the old wom- 
an became angry. 

“What will he learn at the white 
man’s school?” she demanded. “To 
talk in the white man’s tongue, and 
say no wise thing? To live in the 
white man’s house until the cough- 
ing sickness takes him? Or to fight 
and die in the white man’s war, like 
my first-born son?” 

But Sukut’s father and his aunt 
were determined that he should go 
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to school and learn to 
speak and write English. 
The school was far away 
from the reservation, 
and the boy found the 
life there strange. 

“You must speak 
Spanish or English — 
not Pawi,” a classmate 
warned him. “The teach- 
ers will not know your 
thoughts unless you 
speak their language. 
They feel they must 
know your thoughts so 
they can make you into a white boy.” 

“I am an Indian!” Sukut said 

Only one teacher, Mr. Pembroke, 
seemed to understand Sukut’s pride 
in his Indian blood. Mr. Pembroke 
taught the poe class, and there 
Sukut spent the only happy hours of 
his school days. It was soon clear 
to the teacher that Sukut had a real 
talent for drawing, and he encour- 
aged the boy to paint and sketch 


Indian subjects. 


S UKUT worked hard at the ranch 
school, especially in the drawing 
class. When school closed, his father 
took him into the mountain pastures 
to herd the Enrico sheep. Even then 
Sukut found time to draw. The 
sheep and the mountain scenery 
were fine subjects for an artist. 
One night one of the sheep was 
killed by a cougar. Sukut’s father 
shouldered his gun, and went out to 
look for the cougar, leaving the boy 
by the fire to watch the flock. Sukut 
was nervous, but he knew an Indian 
must not show fear. He piled more 
wood on the fire, and as the flames 
leaped up he trembled. There, on 
the rocks beyond, a long shape 
crouched, with green points of light 
for eyes. It was the cougar! The big 
cat's muscles rippled under tawny 


A SON OF THE 
FiKks? PEOPLE 


An Indian Boy of Today Finds His 
Place in the White Man's World 


REPORT ON THE NEW BOOK 
*A SON OF THE FIRST PEOPLE’ 
BY ADELAIDE W. ARNOLD (MACMILLAN) 






fur. Snarling, it bared its sharp teeth. 

Sukut raised his rifle. As the cou- 
gar crouched to spring, he fired, 
and the mountain cat fell back, dead. 
Sukut’s father, not far off, heard the 
shot and came running. When he 
saw the dead cougar, he put his 
hand on Sukut’s shoulder. 

“You are a true warrior, my son,” 
he said. 

It was one of the proudest mo- 
ment of Sukut’s life. He did. not 
know that in a few weeks, at the 
Ivanpah Fiesta, he would make not 
only his father but his whole tribe 
proud of him. 


A contest for Indian art work was 
held at the Ivanpah Fiesta each year, 
and Sukut was amazed to see one 
of his own drawings there. It had 
been entered by his teacher. He was 
even more amazed when the judges 
awarded it first prize. As one of the 
judges handed Sukut the prize —a 
large paint box — he said: “You must 
think of this as only a beginning, 
Sukut. You will do even better work 
someday, I am sure.” 


Suxut looked for a long time at 
the drawing which had won him the 
paint box. He realized that it was 
no longer his picture. It belonged 
to everyone who had seen it that 
day —to the white man as well as 
the Indians at the Fiesta. 
He knew then that he had found 
a way to help white men understand 
his people — the Indians. He would 
go on painting pictures of subjects 
dear to Indian hearts. He would 
aint these pictures so well, he told 
imself, that the white man who 
saw them would find them Veautiful, 
and would understand why Sukut 
was proud to be an Indian. 
MARGARET SYLVESTER, 
Junior Scholastic Book Editor. 
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In London, Underground 
By BETTY GROBECKER 1. The day | errived here in col- 
Roosevelt Jr. H. S., San Diego, Calif. lege, I discovered something I wish 
Age 14 Grode BA I'd known in high school: that 
5 practically every college student 
With all this beauty everywhere depends upon his typewriter to help 
I'd hate to hear the sound him turn out faster work, neater 
Of shrieking sirens that are heard work—to get better grades. “Too wad 
In London, underground. bad you didn’t use a portable in 
high school,” said a Senior. “Fol- 
I should be terrified to hear low me, Freshman!” 
The bombs come screaming down, | 
And wish I were in bed, instead 
Of London, underground. 
I'm glad I'm in America 
Where peace is all around, 
Instead of being in a place 
Like London, underground. 
Gold Moon, Silver Stars 
By FRANCES BELLE DAVIS 
Jarrett Jr. H. S., Springfield, Mo. 
Age 11 Grade 7. 
Gold moon, silver stars, 
Give your brightest light tonight, 
For I am going walking 
On the airy, green hills. 
Gold moon, silver stars, 
Hang out your little lamps tonight, 2. He took me to the College Supply Store. *Trade-marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
To light the way I walk upon ““Here’s what you want,” he said. “A Royal 
The airy, green hills. Portable—absolutely tops! You'll use it 
for lecture notes, essays, laboratory note- 
books—every day of your college course.” 
My Hobby Just then the clerk came along... 
By GLADYS KLEIN 
Roosevelt School, Detroit, Mich. 
Age 12. Grade 7. 
My HOBBY is photography. I have 
always been interested in photography, 
but I became active in it only two years 
ago. 1 like to take pictures of people 
when they don’t expect it, and aren't 4.1 asked the price. “Only $4 down and 
posing. Some of the Sse pictures are very $4 a month for this Arrow model,” he said, 
funny, and even the people I take them We have other Royals as low as $3 a 





month.” Well, that Arrow model was the 
best investment I ever made. I realize now 

ae that I should have used a Royal Portable 
3. He showed me Royal’s MAGIC* all through high school—for better marks, 





ot have to laugh at themselves. 
Best of all, I like to take pictures of 
my dog. For these photographs. I dress 








her up in doll clothes. She enjoys facing Margin, Touch Control*—and the stand- for faster homework. If you're smart, you'll 
the camera, and will sit up on her hind ard keyboard that’s just like that of regu- get yourself one now. It'll last for years! 
legs, managing to look quite human. lar office machines. I said, “But I can’t 

£ ging 1 oe 

Finding an old camera at home wu ae i — —— explained, CLIP COUPON FOR FREE HOME TRIAL! e 
started me on my hobby. I bought some With the Roya Self-Teacher that comes 
films for it, and had so much fun tak- | With the machine, you'll easily learn to -—-———————————————— 


type faster than you can write by hand!” 


ing the first few shots that I have been | ¢ 


at it ever since. 


Royal Typewriter Co., Ine. 
Dept.$-127, 2 Park Ave., New York City 


Tell me how I can have a latest-model, fac- 
tory-new Royal Portable to try in my own 
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Tarzancita as he appeared last 
summer. Photo taken by Mr. Pyle. 


q N the late fall of 1933, there were 
rumors in the Central American 
provinces of Sonsonate and Ahaua- 
chaapan that a strange, human-like 
inimal had been seen sneaking 
through the bushes. These provinces 
ire low-lying jungle country of El 
Salvador along the Pacific Coast. 
They are extremely hot, full of 
rivers, almost uninhabited. 

The rumors about the “human ani- 
nal” became so persistent that an 
xpedition of farmers was organized 
to search for it. They hunted a good 
many months before they caught 
sight of their prey. 

But early one clear morning, they 
saw the “animal” running through 
the trees, and they captured him. It 
was a boy, about six years old! He 
fought and bit and screamed like a 
wild animal, and his captors received 
several wounds. They took the boy to 
t farmhouse, and shut him up in a 
oom. But in a few minutes he was 
uit and gone. He was captured three 
nore times and escaped three more 
times before the farmers finally got 
him into the police station at Son- 
sonate. 

The boy looked like something out 
of the Stone Age. He was naked and 
filthy. His fingernails and hair were 
long. He would look no one in the 
eys, but always stared at the floor. 
His original memory of humans 
seemed to have vanished, for he was 


JUNGLE 





BOY 


BY ERNIE PYLE 


terrified of them. He would attack 
and bite people without provocation. 
He had no language. His only speech 


was a grunt and a scream. 





Eye today, no one knows for 
sure how the boy got into the jungle. 
It is thought that the child’s parents 
were killed in a Communist revolu- 
tion which took place in the early 
30's in that part of Central America, 
and that the child then wandered 
into the jungle and stayed there, liv- 
ing as an animal lives. He is obvi- 
ously a full-blooded Indian. 

During all those years in the 
jungle, he slept in trees and caves. 
His arms were long, his chest thick, 
and he could swing through the trees. 
His captors nicknamed him Tarzan- 
cita, which means “Little Tarzan.” 

When captured, he had a handful 
of live fish, which he ate with de- 
light. He apparently had lived on live 
fish, tropical fruit and herbs. He still 
had his first teeth. 

He had no fear of animals. He 
caught and killed poisonous snakes 
with his bare hands. He was also 
familiar with lizards and dogs. But 
when they showed him a lion and a 
tiger, he had never seen one before. 

After his capture, he was kept for 
a month in the Sonsonate police sta- 
tion. His strange cries reminded peo- 

le of an animal. He would not eat 
cooked food. They fed him raw meat, 
fruit, and tortillas. He wouldn't 
touch the food until the humans had 
left. Then he would grab it and 
crouch in a dark corner and tear at 
it. He always slept in a dark corner. 

Finally they took him to a govern- 
ment-owned experimental farm a 
few miles from Sonsonate. There was 
a school in connection with the farm. 
Slowly they began to educate him, 
and they discovered he was a very 
smart boy! A teacher would write 
down the names of the months just 
once, and the boy could repeat them 
by imitating her writing. One day 
when a school official made a tele- 
phone call, the boy was found a few 
minutes later out in the hall, ringing 


_ 


an imaginary ‘phone, and repeating 
the official’s conversation. 

Wisely, the teachers took the boy’s 
jungle background into considera- 
tion. When they were sure he 
wouldn't run away, they let him out 
at night by himself. Many nights he 
went back into the jungle he knew 
so well to swing through the trees, 
play along the river banks, or roam 
alone through the night. But he 
always came back. 

He grew to prefer a soft bed to 
sleeping on the ground. He grew to 
prefer cleanliness, and he wanted to 
wear clothes. Gradually his sadness 
and sullenness vanished, and there 
appeared in him a genuine pleasure 
in being alive. 


"TW anzancrra has been six years 
in captivity. Today you can no long- 
er say he is in “captivity,” for he is 
now a part of our civilized world, 
and the jungle years grow dimmer 
and dimmer in his memory. 

Last March I went to see the boy. 
He lives in the barracks of the First 
Regiment of Infantry, right in the 
heart of the city, and he is in fond 
and capable hands. For at the rural 
agricultural school near Sonsonate, 
to which the lad was first taken after 
his capture, there was a Colonel 
Alfonso Marroquin of the Salvador- 
ean Army. 

Colonel Marroquin was interested 
in the boy from the first. When the 
school closed a year and a half ago, 
and Col. Marroquin was transferred 
here to the capital city of San Sal- 
vador, he brought Tarzancita with 
him. 

The Colonel has not legally adopt- 
ed Tarzancita, but he has given him 
his own name, and now the boy is 
officially Ruben Marroquin. He lives 
with the soldiers in the barracks and 
goes to public school. 


Wren I saw Tarzancita, he 
had on a neat khaki outfit. Over his 
shoulder slung on a strap, was a 
brown book-satchel. His face was 
100 per cent an Indian face. His hair 
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was coal black. | have never seen a 
boy more polite. He shook hands and 
smiled, and spoke very softly. He 
was shy, but he seemed to have a 
great desire to be nice and do the 
right thing. You could see his respect 
and fondness for the Colonel. 

The boy was very husky. We felt 
his muscles and lifted him, and he’s 
an armful for a fellow like me. But it 
was his voice which astonished me 
most. It is a gentle, frail little voice, 
high but not sharp. 

I took the books out of the satchel 
and looked at them. One was a well- 
worn Spanish grammar; one was a 
notebook of figures; two were blank 
copybooks with his name written on 
them in his own hand. The Colonel 
remarked that he was very good in 
his studies, especially mathematics. 
He has taken an interest in music, 
and now is a fairly good player of 
the cornet. He loves football, and 
still has the strength and litheness of 
the jungle. Freque ntly he returns to 
it, to take solitary walks, to climb 
the trees, and to visit among the 
animals he knows so well. 

I asked the Colonel if the boy had 
ever seen any Tarzan movies. The 
Colonel laughed. “Yes,” he said, “and 
he likes them very much. After see- 
ing one, he remembers his own lite 
in the jungle.” 

Meeting this child is one of the 
moments that will be with me a life- 
time. I doubt if there is a child to- 
day, in all the world, that has lived 
as this boy lived for three years in 
a Central American jungle. 
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ERNIE PYLE 
World-travelling reporter 


Ernie Pyle, who wrote this piece 
about Tarzancita, met the boy in 
San Salvador last summer. At the 
time, Mr. Pyle was on a tour of Cen- 
tral and South America, writing 
stories for the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers of the United States. 

Mr. Pyle is a world-travelling re- 
porter. The Scripps-Howard papers 
have sent him all over the world. 
Last week, he flew on the Yankee 
Clipper to Lisbon, and is now in 
London and other cities of England, 
reporting on conditions there. 

Jungle Boy is reprinted here by 
permission of Mr. Pyle and _ the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. 
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What happened to Colds 
at the Main Street School 





IN THIS GROUP OF 215 CHILDREN 





winter months, there were only 
186 colds—which caused just 91 
days of absence. 


cs 
- 
& 
who followed Vicks Plan for 5 
7 
c 
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IN THIS GROUP OF 206 CHILDREN 
who did not follow Vicks Plan 
there were, during the same 
period, 426 colds— which caused 
351% days of absence. 





. and this was just one part of a series of tests 
of Vicks Plan, using 2,650 subjects, in which 


SCHOOL ABSENCES DUE TO COLDS WERE CUT THREE-FOURTHS! 


The subjects under test were divided into 
two groups — each equal, as nearly as pos- 
sible, as to number, age, sex and living con- 
ditions. For five winter months, one group 
followed their usual customs regarding colds 

while the other group followed V icks Plan. 

The group following Vicks Plan showed 
a record of 54.95% less sickness, and 
77.99% fewer school absences due to colds. 

Results in these tests varied for different 
groups. Some were almost unbelievably 
good; a few were actually unfavorable. In 
your group, too, results from following 
Vicks Plan may vary. But—doésn’t the high 
average of its success, as indicated in these 
results, suggest to you the desirability of 


arranging to give it a thorough trial among 
your pupils or classes? 


Give Vicks Plan a Trial. Right now—while 
you're interested—fill out and mail the cou- 
pon below. It will bring you, FREE, an in- 
teresting, informative booklet on The Com- 
mon Cold—a helpful classroom manual for 
teachers, and a practical home guide for 
mothers. It includes the story of these Clin- 
ical Tests, and complete directions for fol- 
lowing Vicks Plan. As long as the supply 
you may have as many as you need, 
and request, to enlist the active cooperation 
of your students and their mothers in a 
campaign against the distress and hazards 
of colds. 


lasts, 








to relieve symptoms of developed colds 


yr tenner nee ------ 
! ' 
The Two Specialized Medications ; MAIL IT TODAY! 
Vick Chemical Co., % 4" 
Used in These Tests Were: : 122 E. 42nd St.. +, Oe fork. 
1 Gentlemen: I want a copy es your caedliin of information 
VICKS 1 on The Common Cold, including mi story = - —— 
1 Clinical Tests and directions for following Vicks Plan 
Va-TRO-NOL 1 understand that, as long as the supply lasts, 1 may have 
; 1 additional copies on request for use in getting the coopera- 
to help prevent development of many colds 1 tion of mothers of my group. 
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GODDARD AND ASTAIRE 
Paulette Goddard and Fred Astaire 
serenaded by Charles Butterworth 
(guitar), Artie Shaw (clarinet) and 
Burgess Meredith (trumpet). 


NEW 
MOVIES 


HUDSON’S BAY (20th Century Fox. Di- 
rected by Irving Pichel). 

Back in the days of Charles II, much 
of Canada was in the hands of French 
governors, and much of it was an un- 
known country. Hudson’s Bay was a 
great white stretch known only to the 
Indian and forest creatures. Pierre 
Radisson (Paul Muni) explored Hud- 
son’s Bay and wanted to see it owned 
by men who could use it without spoil- 
ing it. 

He and his giant friend named 
Gooseberry (Laird Gregar) were ad- 
venturers and rogues, often in trouble 
with the French governors. In prison, 
they met an English lord, Edward 
Crewe (John Sutton). Debts and 
brawls had exiled Crewe from England 
and Lady Barbara (Gene Tierney), the 
lady he loved 

Crewe, Radisson, and Gooseberry go 
to Hudson's Bay to collect the furs and 
information that will make King Charles 
feel kindly toward young Crewe. They 
succeed, but are sent back again to 
prove their mettle. They agree to take 
Lady Barbara’s brother —a good-for- 
nothing — on this trip. The brother 
crazes the Indians by feeding them 
brandy, and starts an Indian war. To 
save the white man’s reputation and to 
end Indiarr strife, Pierre Radisson shoots 
Lady Barbara's brother. 

When the three adventurers come 
home, bringing a fortune in furs, the 
King and Lady Barbara accuse them of 
murder. They are to be hanged. But the 
rogue Radisson thinks of a trick to save 
all three of their necks. Radisson and 
Gooseberry go back to Hudson’s Bay. 
Crewe, forgiven by his lady, settles in 
England 
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SECOND CHORUS (Paramount. Pro- 
duced by Boris Morros. Directed by 
H. C. Potter.) 

The cast of this movie is enough 
to make any jitterbug run to the box 
office. There's Fred Astaire, Artie 
Shaw and his band, and Paulette 
Goddard. Add to this the wisecracks 
of Charles Butterworth, and a little 
“high brow” acting by Burgess Mere- 
dith, and you've got something to 
try out at your next party. 

Fred Astaire dances twice in the 
picture. Once he dances with Paul- 
ette Goddard, and once he does a 
solo dance while he directs Artie 
Shaw’s band, Fred Astaire plays the 
part of a college boy who wants to 
be a swing trumpeter. Miss God- 
dard is cast as a process server, 
who gives up that job to become a 
business manager of Artie Shaw's 
swing band. 





PAUL MUNI 
Explorer of Hudson’s Bay 


LAND OF LIBERTY (Presented by the 
Motion Picture Industry of America. 


Edited by Cecil B. DeMille.) 

This is a history of the United 
States in films. It’s patched together 
from cuttings made from other pic- 
tures. There are 200 scenes. Most 
of the scenes come from feature pic- 
tures of the past. Others come from 
short subjects and newsreels. 

You'll see the first New England 
settlers, the French and Indian wars, 
the Louisiana Purchase, the trek to 
the West, a Lincoln-Douglas debate 
and the Gettysburg address, Teddy 
Roosevelt, the Panama Canal, and 
the growth of U. S. industry. 

We think you'll like it. It gives 
you a lively, exciting picture of some 
of the main events in our country’s 
development. 





FLIGHT COMMAND (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Produced by J. Walter Ruben. 
Directed by Frank Borzage.) 


Robert Taylor is an expert flyer in 
private life. His flying talents were 


put to a stiff test in the making of 
Flight Command. 


It's a film about the Navy’s avia- 
tion arm. It shows almost every ac- 
tivity of this branch of the service. 
There are parachute jumps, squad- 
ron flights, landings and take-offs 
from carrier ships at sea, crack-ups, 
rescues — everything to take your 
breath away. 


Robert Taylor plays the part of a 
Navy recruit, who shows friendship 
and sympathy to a young woman 
who has lately lost a brother. The 
young lady (Ruth Hussey) happens 
to be the wife of the recruit’s flight 
commander. Other officers rouse the 
commander's suspicions, and make 
life pretty difficult for Taylor and the 
lady. However, there’s a happy end- 
ing to the story. 


Walter Pidgeon has an important 
part as the flight commander. 


NIGHT TRAIN (20th Century-Fox. Di- 
rector, Carol Reed. Producer, Ed- 
ward Black.) 


Here’s a war spy thriller about a 
scientist and his daughter who try to 
keep out of the clutches of Hitler’s 
secret police. It’s one of the best war 
spy pictures ever made. There is a 
marvelous performance by the British 
spy who impersonates a German army 
officer. Most of the action takes place 
on a train from Berlin to Munich. The 
final rescue takes place on an aerial 
tram between mountain peaks in the 
Alps. 





HUSSEY AND TAYLOR 
Ruth and Bob: Just Pals 
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A By Saul B. Sells, Pha. D.._ iiiiiiiiiiiiinivntitnniotntitnintannin 


Making an Index 
1. Classifying 


This week’s Theme Article, page 8, 
is about copper. It is an interesting 
collection of facts about this impor- 
tant metal. How did copper receive 
its name? Where is it mined? When 
was it first discovered? What do we 
use it for today? The Theme Article 
answers these questions. 

But what if you should ask other 
questions not answered by the 
Theme Article? You might find the 
answers in a reference text or in an 
enclyclopedia. When you look for 
information use the index. 

The index of a book was put there 
for your use. To locate information 
quickly, turn to the index. Do not 
w re time thumbing through pages. 

good 4! to learn how to use 
an oo is to learn how to make one. 
Let us try to index some of the topics 
found in the Theme Article. Here is 
a list of twenty-six key topics: 
copper, Cyprus, cuprium, _ steel, 
bronze, brass, zinc, implements, alloy, 
tin, metallurgists, corrosive effects, salt 
water, ductile, electricity, silicon, wire, 
war, Bolivia, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, Peru, 
Chuquicamata, cartridges, ancient 
Rome. 

The first step is to arrange the 
words in alphabetical order. Write 
them in the numbered spaces, begin- 
ning with alloy, ending with zinc. 



































1. — 14, 
2.———$ $$ 15. 
a 16. 
a 17. 
5. — 18. 
6. 19. 
| 20. _ 
§.———_________— 21. _ 
9. ——  ) a 
10.——_—___—_—__ 3.-————$ 
1) 24, 
| a), 5 
13.———-—-—__—-~—_— 26. 


The next step is to go over our 
list and indicate the pages where 
each topic is discussed. 

Now, if we examine the words in 
the list, we find that many of them 
are related to each other. For ex- 
ample, item | is alloy. The main ref- 
erence to alloy should give the page 
where alloy is explained. But the 
index should also give related topics. 
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This is done by sub-references under 
the main reference. In this way, we 
can show that the topic of alloys is 
also discussed under metallurgists. 
We can also make sub-references to 
brass, bronze, and steel, which are 
examples of alloys; and to copper, 
silicon, tin, and zinc, which are used 
to make certain alloys. The main 
and sub-references to alloy could be 
arranged as follows: 


alloy p. 8 
examples: brass, bronze, steel 8 
metals used: copper, silicon, tin, 

MY tS a: reo eee 8 
see also metallurgists. seicee te Pat 
QUIZ 


Read the Theme Article over 
carefully. Pay attention to relations 
between topics pointed out in the 
article. Then see how well you can 
pick out related topics in the list 
below. Each topic in the list is re- 
lated to at least one other. 


Write the numbers of all its re- 
lated topics after each one. Do not 
write page numbers. The related 
topics of topic 1 (alloy) are given 
to show you how. 

Topic Related Topics 

_ SSS 3, 4, 8, 16, 21, 22, 23, 26 
. Bolivia ‘ieee 

DRUIE <xccnnecepinsincsiiighaliadilidiicassismesneecanieniealal 
a Spt ea eo Re ESS ROPE” SURES | 
cartridges acnitinadl 
Chile alia a 

. Chuquicamata ————_____________ 
. copper ——— 
. corrosive effects 
BO, IG adSeteeenctitownceneaeean 
11. cuprium ——————————~———_—-- 
12. Cyprus 
13. ductile eal 
14. electricity 
15. implements ————~— 
16. metallurgists ds 
17. Mexico —— digas 

18. Peru etewtion 
19. ancient Rome 
20. salt water 
21. silicon — 
22. steel 
23. tin 
24. war 
25. wire 
26. zinc 

A suggested answer key, based on 
the Theme Article, is given in the 
Teachers’ Edition. 
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* These words appear in this 
issue of Junior Scholastic. The ac- 
cented syllable is capitalized. 

bottleneck, page 2. The Strait 
of Gibraltar is called the bottleneck 
of the Mediterranean Sea because 
it is a narrow opening through 

’ which everything must pass to get 
into or out of that wide body of 
water. The word bottleneck is also 
used today in the sense “bottle- 
necks of defense.” For example, the 
parts of an airplane are made in 
many different factories. If the fac- 
tories making one part cannot keep 
up with the factories making other 
parts, this slow factory is called a 
“bottleneck.” 
(PROM M-un-tore- 
ee), page 2, first column. A high 
point of land or rock reaching out 
into sea. From promunturium, a 
Latin word with the same meaning. 
Diesel (DEE-zel) shovel, page 9, 
picture caption. A shovel powered 
by a diesel engine, in which the 
fuel oil is exploded by the heat of 
highly compressed air, instead of 


promontory 





KNOW THESE WORDS? 


Check Your Vocabulary 


by a spark. Named after Rudolf 
Diesel, the inventor. 


alloy (AL-oy—a as m pal; or 
uh-LOY), page 9, third column. A 
mixture of two or more metals. 
From the Old French aloier, “to 
combine.” 


conductor (konn-DUCK-tur), 
page 9, first column. A material 
through which electricity (or heat, 
etc.) will pass without losing much 
of its force. From the Latin con- 
ducere, “to lead or draw together.” 


ductile (DUCK-tl), page 8 
third column. Capable of being 
drawn out and hammered thin 
without breaking. From the Latin 
ducere, “to lead, draw out.” 


corrosive (kor-ROE-siv), page 
8, third column. Eating away, like 
an acid. From the Latin corrodere, 
“to gnaw.” 


metallurgist (METT- ’1-URJ-ist ), 
page 8, third column. A scientific 
metal- worker. From the Greek me- 
tallon, “metal,” plus ergos, “worker.” 
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GUSTAV, 
A SON OF FRANZ 
by Major S. P. Meek 


author of “Frog, the Horse That Knew 
No Master” 


The thrilling story of Gustav, a 
big Dobermann - Pinscher, who 
helped his master save the Pan- 
ama Canal from sabotage and 
destruction. 


A welcome addition to Major 
Meek’s famous animal stories. 


Illustrated by Jacob Bates 
Abbott. 
$2.00 


at all bookstores 


ThePennPublishing 


Company 
PHILADELPHIA 











SeATERS AND BICYCLES 













@You can WITH- 
OUT @ smart 
boy's or girl’s Barrel 
Sweater in your school 
colors for simply selling 
one order of 40 packs 
American Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds at 10c 


only 8 orders. HURRY! 
Send No Money— 
We Trust You. 
SINGING LARIAT gmERICAN SEED CO., INC. 


given FREE for an- 


Sworing this ad now. DEPT.X-22LANGASTER, PA. 








SPECIAL—Remington, Underwood, 
Royal, Corona portable type- 
writer, brand new 1941 models 
$25.75. Terms $3 per month. ALL 
LANGUAGES TYPEWRITER CO., 
119 W. 23rd St., New York, .N. Y 
CHelsea 2-5350 











Wete Oey >, METAL ARTE CO. ten. Becbester. ut. 





AMBITIOUS SCHOOL SENIORS—Represent « rellabir 
tirm of fifteen years’ experience. Originators of “‘Quick 

selling’ graduation Name Cards. We pay highest commis 

sions, plus bonuses and many prizes. Hurry!! Write 

for the best line of cards in the country, CRAFT-CARD 

SPECIALTIES, Box 235, Pittsburgh, Ps 


FREE!! 


ROBERTS. 





PONY EXPRESS SET (facsimiles) 
Postage 3c. Interesting approval selec- 
tion included. 


407 Shearer Bidg.. Bay City, Michigan 


| Scarce Falkland Isle Swan. No. 
GIVEN FREE ! —— * Bison, Giant Battleship. 
Duck, Set Hungary 

Saints, African Antelope, yun “Train and Map Stamps, 
omplete Set Czech Legionnaires, Moz. Co. Giraffe, Bo- 
livia Liama, Set of Quetzel Birds, Basutoland Crocodile 
and packet 100 diff. 10c to Approval Apps. DANIELS 
STAMP CO., Box 448, Dept. S, Atlantic City, WN. J. 








SCHOOL SENIORS — Sell Graduation Cards. America’s 
largest, fastest selling display. 30% Comm. Free Cards. 
Universal Engraving & Printing. Box 745-8. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE AMERICAS 
IN STAMPS 


Cuban Patriot and Poet 

José Maria Heredia, who died in 
1839, is another link in the chain of 
friendship between the United States 
and Pan America. José Maria Here- 
dia is one of Cuba’s greatest poets 
and patriots. Cuba honors his birth- 
day by — his portrait on a new 
stamp. cut below. 

If you are wondering what part 
the United States plays in this new 
stamp, just look at it again. The 





falls pictured on the stamp is Ni- 
agara Falls. We won't keep you 
guessing about why they’re there. 
Heredia’s most famous poem is his 
“Ode to Niagara” — translated into 
English by William Cullen Bryant. 

So you see! William Cullen Bryant 
and José Maria Heredia were friends 
long before their countries joined 
hands for peace and progress. 

Heredia was born in Cuba on De- 
cember 31, 1808. At that time Cuba 
belon - to Spain. We have men- 
tioned that Heredia was more than 
a poet. He was a patriot. He wanted 
Cuba to be free. He did what he 
could to make it free. He led a con- 
spiracy against the Spanish govern- 
ment. The conspiracy failed. Heredia 
was banished for life 

Many people came to the United 
States when their own countries 
banished them. That’s what Heredia 
did. He must have loved the United 
States, too, because some of his 
poems were full of praise for it. But 
his greatest love was for the land of 
his birth. He longed to return to 
Cuba. This longing is expressed in 
his poem, “Season of the Northers.” 

Heredia’s talent was recognized 
after he published a volume of verse 
in New York in 1825. Then he went 
to Mexico. While there, some fa- 
mous people put in a good word for 
him, and he received permission to 
visit Cuba for two months. 

José Maria Heredia died in Mex- 
ico at the age of 36. 








American Legion Magazine 
“No, no, Al! You don’t peddle 
milk the way you peddle papers!” 


Joke of the Week 


Harvey Sykes, 8th Grade, Grenada 
School, Grenada, Miss., gets a JSA 
button for sending in the following 
joke of the Week: 

Teacher: “James, use defeat, de- 
duct, defense, and detail in one sen- 
tence.” 

James: “De feet of de duck went 
over de fence before de tail.” 


Chef's Special 
Cannibal: “Shall I stew both the 
cooks we captured?” 
Cannibal King: “No, one is enough. 
Too many cooks spoil the broth.” 


Taste Will Tell 

Explorer: “Does your tribe know 
anything about religion?” 

Cannibal: “Well, we got a taste of it 
when the last missionary came.” 

Daffynitions 

Toastmaster: One who pops up auto- 
matically. 

Gum drop: A marshmallow in tech- 
nicolor. 

Silver: What goes under the Lone 
Ranger. 

Zinc: A place to wash your hands. 

Nitrate: Reduced prices on long- 
distance telephone wail at night. 

Mirage: Where Yehudi keeps his car. 








FREE BOOKLET 
ON FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY! 


A new. complete, fully illustrated booklet on FLASH 
photography! Tells how YOU can be a success 
from the start — put life into your pictures — 
take “shots” you'll treasure all your lifel indoor 
pictures day or night—ovtdoor pictures in deep 
shadow or light — pictures shot against the sun! 
Double your picture-taking fun! Get this valvable 
booklet! it’s offered to you FREE by Kalart, makers 
of the famous Kalart Micromatic Speed Flash. Write 
today! 
THE KALART COMPANY INC. 


Dept. SP 2, 915 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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PUPIL ADVISORY BOARDS for this is 
sue of Junior Scholastic are the groups 
shown in photos (above) Pittsburg, 
California, Junior High School; and 
below) East Pikeland Consolidated 
School, Kimberton, Pennsylvania. The 
Pittsburg group, from left to right, 


EAST PIKELAND Consolidated School, 
of Kimberton, Pa., has named the above 
group to serve as Pupil Advisory Board. 
The members are, from left to right, 
seated: Paula Jeffers, Dorothy Rees, 








seated: William Scholl, Frank Joseph, 
Marianne Goodbar, Jean Leone, Gloria 
Macchi, Neil Henock. Standing: Rosina 
Mack, Eddie Marchoke, Vasiliki Deme- 
trakopoulos, Marilyn Van Sant, Archie 


Pollino. 





Jean Detwiler, Beatrice Boyer. Stand- 
ing: Eleanor Bilski, Stanley Davis, 
Frank Benham, Alan Ray, Edward 
Latshaw, James Powell, Richard Ash, 
Dorothy Ritschard. 











GIVEN! crnr or cost 


A beautiful men’ a, boys’, girls’ or wom- 

en's wrist watch is yours for sim cnet 
, 40 packs American Vegot 
& Flower seeds at 10c ett “Teor pack, 
Write now for FREE 
and BIG GIFT BOOK showing over 
70 other prizes to choose from 

inging Lariat 

Send No > Honey — We Trest You. a FREE for 
AMERICAN SEED CO., INC. — answering 
Dept. R-22 Lancaster, Pa. this ad. 











Janvary 27-February 1, 1941 





Work of Pupil Boards 


Each issue of Junior Scholastic is ap- 
praised by Pupil Advisory Boards, differ- 
ent boards serv ing each week. 

Members review the contents of the 
magazine and write reports for the Editor. 


Notice. All appointments for Advi isory 
Boards for the second semester have been 
made. The Editor is sorry to have to dis- 
appoint many applicants. 
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IsIT the Lehn & Fink plant at 

Bloomfield, New Jersey (you’re 
always cordially welcome) and you'll 
find ‘“‘Lysol Mike’’ on the job. 


Mike is only a modest Lehn & Fink 
worker—but his job is important. He 
is the guardian of the giant kettles in 
which “‘Lysol”’ is made. It is up to him 
to see that the final step in “‘Lysol’s” 
manufacture conforms to the rigid 
specifications laid down by the scien- 
tists of the Lehn & Fink laboratories. 

During his long years of service, 
10,000,000 gallons of ‘‘ Lysol” —a veri- 
table Niagara—have passed under 
“Lysol Mike’s’’ watchful eye. He is 
one of an army of employees whose 
lives are devoted to maintaining 
“Lysol’s” scrupulous standards of 
quality and safety. Many of these faith- 
ful employees have service records of 
30—40—50—and even 60 years. 

Upon the walls of Lehn & Fink’s 
modern spick-and-span plant, you will 
see displayed this admonition: “This 
business was built on quality. The work 
must always be right.”’ 

This idea governs every detail in the 
production of all Lehn & Fink products. 
That is why you can buy them with confi- 
dence that each and every one is the best of 
its kind—best in quality—best in value! 

Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. 

S. -141, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book 
on household and personal uses of “‘Lysol’”’. 





Disinfectant 


Copyright 1941 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
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Crossword Puzzle with a Copper Twist 
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‘ 2 5 7 
8 70 
7) 
J2 
iS 
18 ” 20 |27 
22 23 
2e 27 «(28 29 3i 
2 3 KY 
Se. 37 
ACROSS DOWN 
1. An alloy of copper and 1. A copper-producing coun- 
tin. try of South America. 

4. Copper-producing country 9. Decoration. 
of North America. a? dah 

8. Copper or fabric may be 8. This metal plus copper 

2 e makes brass. 
used for this purpose. 

10. The symbol in the center 5. Soon; in a little while. 
of this puzzle is the sym- 6. Chamberlain, who tried to 
bal Sor =————— : satisfy Hitler, was called 

11. City in Panama. this. 

12. Part of a shoe. . y Avistien giuies. 

13. City and province which 9. Depart. 
is the center of rubber bb 
production in Brazil. 10. Company (abbr.). 

14. A relative. 16. Alloy of copper and zinc. 

15. Oceans. 17. Frame to support a paint- 

16. To exist. er’s canvas. 

20. Street ( abbr. ). 18. Mixture of two or more 

22. Bird, or track for wheeled metals. 
vehicle. 19. Not heavy. 

23. You need this for your 20. Small boat. 

es _— ' ¢ 21. A cardinal number. 

* _ elfth of a foot. 23. Neuter pronoun. 

27. His wife turned to salt. 24. Unpopular job in the 

29. Metal mold, or farm ani- army (initials). 
mal. 28. Metal as it comes from 

31. Ancient city. the earth. 

. = word for — 2 Hees wate. 

34. Leading copper-producing P DES 
country of South America. 33. North America (abbr. ). 

36. One who kills. 35. Use 23 Down again. 

37. The pot called it black. LAM 


Know Your 
Presidents? 
. Which President served 


two non-consecutive 
terms? 

. Which two ex-Presidents 

died on the same day? 

Which President never 

married? 

Who was our youngest 

President? 

. Which President had the 

most children? 

. How many Presidents 
were chosen by the House 
of Representatives? 

. Which Presidents died in 
office? 

8. Which Preident was im- 

peached and acquitted? 

9. How many vice-Presi- 

dents became President? 

10. In what state was the 

largest number of our 
Presidents born? 

1l. What President received 

all of the electoral votes? 

12. How many Presidents 

married a second time? 

13. Which President lived 

longest? 

14. Which Presidents have 

run for a third term? 

15. Which President was 

elected for a third term? 


oa ££ 2 Pp 


~] 





Matrimonial Maze 


How does a fellow become 
brother-in-law to his father, 
and uncle of his brothers and 
sisters; and how does his 
bride become her. sister’s 
daughter-in-law, her father- 
in-law’s sister-in-law, and her 
own husband’s aunt? 

It happened in Aberdeen, 
S. D. Virgil Schense mar- 
ried Dorothy Nelson, sister of 
his father’s second wife. 





Word Operation 


Do you like to dissect 
words? Here is one for you to 
work on. 

Behead “what pirates used 
as a means of sending their 
victims to death” (5 letters), 
and you will have a word 
meaning thin and loose. Now, 
cut the tail off the original 
five-letter word, and you get 
another word meaning a pre- 
pared program. 


Answer Next Issue 


yrs 


AG ey 


an wi 4 





ee 





gees | 
a ree 


Costume Ball 


Mrs. Hilfe sent out unusual 
invitations to her costume 
ball. Each invitation contained 
the name of the kind of cos- 
tume the guest was to wear, 
but to make it harder, Mrs. 
Hilife left out some letters in 
the names of the costumes. 
Below are seven of the cos- 
tumes as Mrs. Hilife wrote 
them out. See if you can tell 
what these costumes were 
supposed to be by filling in 
the blanks with ies ~> Ba 
letters. 


lL $S$.ILOW 
2—-US——AN 
$06 Ul ET. — 
4. —~-VIA—OR 
5. — RA — P 
62 FA—ME 
7-—-HOS — 


Answer next issue, 


Gets ‘em up! 
Do you have difficulty get- 
ting up in the morning? 
Then get youself an alarm 
clock that plays The Star 
Spangled Banner! 





Witches’ Brew 


How about a little word 
magic? Take the letters in the 
word WITCHES, and see how 
many English words of two or 
more letters you can spell out. 
Our best score is 35 words. No 
proper names allowed. 


A, E, 1,0, U 


What words in the English 
language have all the vowels 
in their correct order? FACE- 
TIOUS is one. Do you know 
another? 





SOLUTION: JAN. 13th ISSUE 
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